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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXIX NOVEMBER, 1924 No. 5 


READING FOR THE DEAF! 


The topic of reading has been chosen as the sub- 
ject of this paper because of its strong appeal to 
the writer personally on account of its difficulties in 
teaching, and because of the inestimable material 
and spiritual benefit, as well as enormous pleasure, 
to be derived by the graduates of our schools for the 
deaf who are able to read intelligently. 

This study is frequently slighted in one or more 
of its phases in our curricula, due often to the feel- 
ing among teachers that reading must wait for lan- 
guage development, again to the fact that something 
must give way to the great number of special sub- 
jects now being introduced in our schools for the 
deaf, and at other times to lack of systematic school 
management. 


This paper aims to consider the inexperienced 
teacher as a possible beneficiary. The writer has 
endeavored to record here the observations and de- 
ductions gained from many years of association with 
the deaf, both in and out of the schoolroom, and 
especially the outcome of experiments in teaching 
reading in the Idaho School for the Deaf over a 
period of three years. It may be added that these 
experiments are not yet complete, and are not likely 


1 A paper prepared ‘for ‘the faculty of Gallaudet College as a re- 
quirement, in course, for the degree of Master of Arts. 
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to be as long as the writer continues to teach. Hach 
child that comes under a teacher’s care continues to 
present individual problems requiring more or less 
individual solution. The teaching of reading, how 
ever, has proved so fascinating and so gratifying in 
results that we feel it is not presumptive to desire 
to be of assistance to the new teacher, who in spite 
of most thorough preliminary training will still meet 
many seemingly insurmountable obstacles in the first 
years of her work. 

The importance of reading in the life of every 
one of us can hardly be overestimated. We know 
what a great part it has played in the education of 
our famous men who have invariably been voracious 
readers. The average hearing adult reads tremen- 
dously, although he does not always realize it. The 
enormous volume of weekly and monthly magazines 
alone, to say nothing of the number of newspapers 
and books, is a mute testimonial to the reading habits 
of the American people. Even those who read com- 
paratively little in adult years have read extensively 
in childhood, thus acquiring a vocabulary and hori- 
zon of surpassing value, this being in addition to 
the broadening influence of contact with their fellow- 
men. The ideas, impressions and vocabulary absorbed 
by the hearing person in the rapid speech of the 
playground, the shop, the store, the theatre, where- 
ever people congregate for work or play, come so 
naturally and so easily that they are accepted un- 
heedingly and without thought. Many teachers of 
the deaf fail to consider this fact from a lack of 
imagination concerning the deaf child’s complete iso- 
lation from this environment. 
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Both the day-school for the deaf and the boarding 
school endeavor to approximate this language en- 
vironment by providing a mode of communication 
for the deaf, either by signs or finger spelling or 
both, or by speech and lip-reading. The exponents 
of each system have many strong adherents and it 
is not intended here to enter into a discussion of the 
individual merits of each. Each without a doubt has 
its limitations as a means of imparting the ideas. 
impressions and vocabulary absorbed so naturally by 
the hearing child. When the deaf child is able to ac- 
quire proficiency in lip-reading and speech, it is 
generally conceded at the present time that it will 
bring him into closer contact with the natural en- 
vironment of the hearing child, but even under the 
most favorable conditions the usual development and 
gradual unfolding of the mind which comes with so 
little effort to the average hearing child will be lost 
in the case of the deaf child without wide reading. 
The quickest, most alert lip-reader can catch only a 
small portion of the speech of the hearing world 
around him, as he has only one pair of eyes, able to 
focus in only one direction at one time. Therefore, 
if he would acquire normal mental development, it is 
necessary for him, no matter what his mode of com- 
munication, to supplement the ideas, impressions 
and vocabulary gained by contact with the people 
about him and by his instruction in the schoolroom, 
with prodigious quantities of reading of the printed 
page. 

How great a number of the deaf fall far short of 
this normal development may be gleaned from a 
remark of a prominent educator of the deaf, a teach- 
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er of wide experience, who stated not long ago that 
it was his opinion not more than 10% of the children 
leaving schools for the deaf really read voluntarily. 
What a terrible arraignment of our school system 
this is! It needs little imagination to picture the 
emptiness of the lives of the 90% who do not read. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune to know per- 
sonally a large number of very bright and intelligent 
deaf persons. Invariably they are great readers, 
more than making up what they lose in contact with 
their fellow beings by means of what they read. 
But one is, however, appalled at the large number 
among the deaf whose reading was meagre in school 
days and is almost nil now that school days are over. 

How to persuade the deaf child to read and so to 
make reading a part of him that he will hunger and 
thirst for it all his days is the problem of the teacher 
of the deaf. In the case of some it may never be 
solved. The attempt should surely begin with the 
child’s entrance to school. Systematic attention to 
reading ought to be given as soon as the child has a 
vocabulary of a few hundred words. In addition to 
having a separate period on the daily schedule it 
should nevér be confused with language work as the 
process of teaching reading to the deaf is quite dif- 
ferent from teaching reading to the hearing child, 
and language expression even more so. 

A hearing child, if he has had any but the crudest 
environment, already has a vocabulary of consider- 
able size when the printed page is put before him. 
Reading, with the hearing child, therefore, is to a 
large degree an effort to recognize printed forms 
as symbols of words he already knows through the 
ear. 
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But the deaf child except under most favorable 
conditions must approach reading from an entirely 
different angle. He has from his contact with life 
around him previous to his entrance into school cer- 
tain vague sensations, experiences, and impressions 
which the school endeavors to crystallize into lan- 
guage as early as possible in the child’s school 
career. This process of crystallization is naturally 
slow and it is necessary to linger by the way to 
perfect language forms—a great hindrance to rapid 
broadening of ideas. There is as a consequence a 
retardation in development, not due to mental inca- 
pacity but to physical handicap. To reduce this 
retardation to a minimum, we should proceed along 
different lines in our teaching of reading from those 
followed in the public schools. Reading with the 
deaf child, unless delayed until late in his school life, 
can not be a process of translating printed symbols 
into a vocabulary he already knows. It must be 
rather a translation of new words into his own mea- 
gre vocabulary expressive of his basic ideas. 

The greater the teacher’s understanding of the 
peculiar isolated environment of the deaf child and 
of his rudimentary vocabulary, the greater will be 
the teacher’s success in teaching the deaf child to 
read, but even so the most understanding of teach- 
ers will feel at times that the problem of how to 
deliver carload lots of information by means of read- 
ing in double-quick time without lost motion is a 
knotty one, requiring the utmost enthusiasm, pa- 
tience and resources of the teacher. The satisfac- 
tory solution is its own reward. 
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In the primary grades reading should take the 
form of little stories, sometimes called chart stories 
from the fact that they are printed or written on a 
chart so that a new page may be used every day. 
This daily story, the reading lesson in reality, may 
be written on the blackboard. As a rule it is com- 
posed by the teacher and contains as many as pos- 
sible of the words and language forms with which the 
child is familiar—but always new ideas. At first 
the story contains only a few sentences, perhaps 
about a little dogor kitten, but invariably a connected 
narrative and as interesting as the teacher has it in 
her power to make it. The reading story should not 
be repeated or used as a basis for language drills. 
The aim of the lesson should be constantly to bring 
out new thoughts and the pupil’s power of under- 
standing. No memory work should be required, and 
reproduction only after the pupil has acquired a 
thorough foundation in language, which will not be 
until he is well along in school. 

In all teaching or reading, pains must be taken to 
avoid memory work. The deaf child must memorize 
so much in his acquisition of language and so much 
more of it is exacted from him than is generally 
realized that memory work becomes a habit in all 
his efforts. His power in memorizing becomes so 
great through cultivation that he memorizes whole 
pages and later on whole chapters of textbooks 
without really understanding a small part of what he 
reads. It goes without saying that this kind of work 
is not educational. It follows naturally, therefore, 
that the outstanding aim in reading is an intelligent 
understanding of what is read. 
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Up to the fifth grade most of the reading lessons 
will be given with material adapted for special use 
with the deaf, but beginning with the fifth grade 
according to the classification in most of our schools 
for the deaf, it seems advisable to take up the reading 
of books not adapted especially for the deaf. There 
are several reasons for this. As the deaf child will 
be compelled to use the English language as it is 
written for hearing children, it seems best for him to 
begin its use in reading as early in his school career 
as possible. However, the most important reason 
for the use of books written for hearing children is 
that it is only by the use of these books that he can 
get the variety and quantity of reading that is neces- 
sary. It is a well nigh impossible task for any 
teacher to hectograph or typewrite the daily lesson 
for these grades, and there are few books published 
for deaf pupils beyond the primary grades. The 
lessons in reading should consist of a great variety 
of subjects, history, biography, fairy tales, mytho- 
logical tales, descriptions, poems, fables, nature 
stories, dramatic readings, etc. These must of 
course be chosen with care and attention to language 
construction. There should be in the school text- 
book reference room a suitable collection of school 
readers with sufficient duplicates for the teacher to 
draw upon as need be. 

The reading period beginning with the fifth grade 
should be at least thirty minutes, increasing in the 
higher grades to forty-five minute periods. 

The reading periods consist of a scanning of the 
printed page by the deaf pupil with the object of 
having that page impart to him correct impressions 
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and conceptions. It is in no sense a lesson in speech 
and accurate delivery as in the public schools. 
Reading aloud should be a part of the speech period 
where proper attention will be given to articulation 
and emphasis, but it should most decidedly not be a 
part of the reading period except incidentally as the 
teacher assists in the pronunciation of new words. 
The quantity of reading given to the class, and the 
fact that lack of hearing makes it impossible for the 
whole class to benefit from the reading of the in- 
dividual members, make reading orally out of the 
question, if understanding is the object of the recita- 
tion. 

In all reading lessons it is imperative that every 
child should have his own copy of the article or 
story for use during the study period and before him 
in class later. Beginning with the fifth grade each 
child should also have his own copy of an abridged 
dictionary constantly at his elbow, and should be 
required to use it. The graded school dictionaries 
published by the Merriman Company are. good and 
also the new Universal school dictionaries edited by 
Morris. The large clear type and easy definitions 
make these admirable school dictionaries. The il- 
lustrations in the abridged dictionaries will be found 
to be particularly helpful. It is surprising how in a 
very short time the pupil comes to depend on his 
dictionary. It is true that he does not always use it 
wisely, and that in many abridged dictionaries there 
are frequent absurdities, but the careful teacher will 
be patient, and in time the pupil does learn to select 
the right one of several definitions for the particular 
sentence at hand. 
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It is the writer’s practice as a rule, since most of 
her teaching in reading has been in grades above the 
fourth, to assign the reading lesson the day before, 
giving the class a list of words which may be under- 
lined lightly in the text. These words are to be 
metaphrased in the evening study hour. ‘l'’o meta- 
phrase means to give another word which is «a syno- 
nym for the word in this particular sentence; this 
synonym for the word must always be a comnion 
word familiar to the class, and at least in the begin- 
ning the same part of speech as the origina! word; 
also in the case of a verb the same form as to tense. 
In cases where the teacher knows the dictionary will 
confuse the pupils, she supplies the synonym herself, 
in assigning the lesson. But it would seem better 
results are obtained by allowing the pupil wherever 
possible to attempt to think it out for himself with 
the aid of the dictionary, the vocabulary already at 
his command, and the language and grammar forms 
with which he is familiar. The effort to work out 
the metaphrasing puts the pupil in a receptive mood 
for the recitation period in which the teacher 
smooths out the difficulties, sometimes in a moment 
and again only after she has exhausted many re- 
sources. The teacher soon learns when » word 
brings the light of understanding to the pupil’s eye, 
and when words fail to do so a sketch on the black- 
board, or possibly reference to a scene in a recent 
motion picture brings about the desired mental 
conception. Occasionally dramatization of » scene 
is resorted to. 

With the younger children metaphrasing will con- 
sist almost entirely of substitution of words, but as 
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they progress, they will be required more and more 
to metaphrase idioms, phrases, and clauses, or sub- 
stitute these for single words. 
_ As an example a part of the first paragraph of 
‘“‘The Haunted House’? by Washington Irving is 
given below with the italicized words marked for 
metaphrasing. This story could, be given to an 
eighth grade class of deaf pupils. 
"En the early times of the province of New York, while it 
groaned under the tyranny of the English governor, Lord 
Cornbury, who carried his cruelties toward the Dutch 
inhabitants so far as to allow no Dominie, or schoolmaster, 
to officiate in their language without his special license, 
there lived in the jolly little old city of the Manhattoes, a 
ind motherly dame known by the name of Dame Heyliger. 
She was the widow of a Dutch sea captain who died sud- 
denly of fever, in consequence of working too hard and 
eating too heartily at the time when all the inhabitants 
turned out in a pane to fortify the place against the inva- 
sion of a small French privateer. 

The following meanings, or translations might be 
given by the pupils after their study period: 

groaned=complained 

tyranny==eruel government 

inhabitants—people who lived in New York 

schoolmaster == teacher 

to officiate = to perform his duties (dictionary definition) 
{Probable question by the teacher, ‘‘What were his 
duties?’’- Answer, ‘‘To teach.”’] 

their—the Dutch inhabitants 

his = Lord Cornbury’s 

license—=permission 

jolly = merry 

city of the Manhattoes—New York 
in consequence = as the result 
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turned out = came from their homes and stores 

in a panic=in fright 

the placeNew York 

invasion = attack 

privateer == war vessel 

The words to be metaphrased are written on the 
blackboard and as the translation is given by the 
pupils in the class it is also written on the black- 
board, so that there is no opportunity for misunder- 
standing. To stimulate the class to its greatest 
effort metaphrasing should be made competitive. 

Most really worthwhile things in life come as a 
result of continued effort, and there is of necessity 
much of monotonous ‘‘grind’’ in metaphrasing 
To have the best score in the class, or to have 
one equally as good as that of certain other individ- 
aals, seems never to fail in bringing results. 


Teachers of history, geography, physiology, and 
kindred subjects, may very well obtain satisfactory 
results in teaching these subjects with the aid of 
metaphrasing. It involves less physical labor on 
the part of the teacher and pupils than the use of 
the twenty or thirty questions often necessary to 
bring out the thought of the text, and it is teaching 
children how to think as they read. In each of 
our schools there is an occasional pupil who fails 
because he does not study, and there are a number 
who fail from mental incapacity, but taken as a 
whole the deaf child’s desire to do good work is re- 
markable. The lack of understanding caused by his 
isolated environment is usually at the bottom of poor 
work, seeming indifference and failure. 
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'n assigning words for metaphrasing, particula’ 
attention must be given to pronouns. They are often 
the key words to whole passages and confusion 
resulting from mistaking the antecedent of the pro- 
noun is often very great and, at times, quite ludi- 
crous. Pupils of marked literary ability and wide 
reading not infrequently make mistakes in giving 
the antecedent of a pronoun, especially in long in- 
volved sentences. In the case of the deaf-mute the 
metaphrasing of pronouns must be stressed. Other 
common words such as stand, bear, as, etc., should 
be metaphrased again and again as they occur in 
their various constructions with their various mean- 
ings. 

In our schools it is the child who does not think 
who gives us the most concern. He is in every 
school and in every classroom. Reading in our 
schools should endeavor to develop the reasoning 
faculty in two ways; first, by requiring immediate 
logical solution of problems at hand, and second, by 
supplying the information that will be necessary for 
logical reasoning having its cumulation in adult life. 

As an example of a logical solution of a problem 
at hand, the following incident will illustrate what 
is meant. The former teacher of a certain boy 
frequently commented on the boy’s love of books 
and the way he would pore over books in his few 
spare moments in school. One day for the reading 
lesson the class had taken the news items from the 
school paper. One item was about a picnic for which 
the matron had prepared lunch. The word matron 
had been assigned for metaphrasing, and in class 
happened to fall to the lot of this boy. He had 
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looked up the word in the dictionary and had found 
the meaning mother, which he gave in all confidence. 
Immediately there was a violent protest from the 
rest of the class, and hands waved eagerly in the 
desire to be allowed to give the word. The boy 
looked startled, frowned a moment, and then with 
a smile and look of surprise, said, ‘‘Mrs. Wright’’ 
the name of our matron. He had failed to gain a 
proper conception through lack of thought. The 
alert teacher constantly lays little traps to catch 
the unwary, the child who does not think. She needs 
again and again to assign for metaphrasing words 
perfectly obvious to a normal person, yet words 
which the lack of hearing and subsequent loss of lan- 
guage make peculiarly liable to misinterpretation. 

In metaphrasing whenever a child gives a wrong 
form and can not explain his error, the sentence 
structure should be carefully explained either by 
analysis or diagrams. 

A discussion of diagrams as a method of explana- 
tion of sentence structure does not seem properly to 
belong in an essay on reading, but the writer is 
compelled to state that they have been found a very 
useful tool, indeed, in helping pupils to understand 
difficult passages in their reading. Diagrams are 
of special value in the long sentence with many 
phrases and clauses, and since they appeal to the eye 
are a great time saver as well. They quickly pre- 
sent the main thought of the sentences, and experi- 
ence indicates that they are less confusing than anal- 
ysis. The system of diagrams in the Reed and Kel- 
log grammars has been found most satisfactory. 
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Another point in reading that must be emphasized 
is the matter of quantity. The teacher may select 
reading matter somewhat below the mental calibre 
of the class, but she should always give it in as huge 
doses as the class can be made to swallow. For 
intermediate grades as a rule, a review or reproduc- 
tion of the lesson need not be required, but only such 
answers to questions as may be necessary for the 
teacher to satisfy herself that the class is getting 
the gist of the story or article. By using varied sub- 
ject matter the class will soon begin to look forward 
to the reading period as a pleasure and relaxation 
and will give itself up to the enjoyment of the 
moment, secure in the knowledge that there will be 
no distasteful aftermath. The broadening of ideas 
and understanding, so incidental to the child, is to 
the teacher the incalculably valuable aim she has 
in view. The constant review of the child’s vocab- 
ulary in new and varied forms lays a foundation 
that is bound, with proper encouragement, to re- 
sult in a love of reading which the school must 
endeavor to fix as a life-long habit. 

In the intermediate classes especially the writ- 
ing of sentences containing the new words found in 
the reading lesson is not recommended. There is 
no way more thoroughly to discourage the pupil. 
As a rule it is only after he has seen a word in 
many sentences that it becomes a part of his every- 
day vocabulary. Hearing people have a very large 
vocabulary of words which they recognize when 
presented to the eye or ear, but words which they 
seldom if ever use in their own conversation or 
written discourse. The deaf child’s spoken and 
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written language at best is likely to contain mis-. 
takes, and the sentences resulting from this unnat- 

ural forcing are frequently both his and the teach- | 
er’s despair. If the pupil learns to read under-. 

standingly, the language which he needs to express, 
himself clearly will come to him as he needs it, pru- 
vided he receives the thorough and systematic dri: | 
on sentence structure to which he is entitled. 1: 
the Idaho School the writing of original sentences 
comes under the head of language drill, grammar. 

and composition. 

In the advanced classes, the eighth to twelfth 
grades, more and more composition work is done in, 
connection with the reading lesson as the pupil ac-, 
vances. This is possible since the pupils are older, 
and have the prospect of graduation as an incentiv« 
to hard work. As an example of what one of these 
classes has done recently, there is here cited its 
study of the ‘‘Courtship of Miles Standish,*’ whic! 
was among the required readings for entrance to, 
Gallaudet College. The ‘‘Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,’’ being poetry, and therefore presenting grav« 
difficulties to a portion of the class, was worked oui 
a little more elaborately than was the custom. Each 
day’s lesson had assignments for metaphrasing, 
questions to be answered, questions to be written by 
the class, diagrams, sketches of descriptions in the 
text, etc., as the particular lesson seemed to demand. 
These exercises were carefully gone over in the 
recitation period, the blackboard being used to be 
sure that every member of the class was getting the 
benefit of the instruction, and the ideas of the individ- 
ual members. Whenever possible the pupil’s ability 
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to express himself in speech was cultivated, but as 
the remurks of a pupil addressed to the teacher were 
not often understood by all the members of the class, 
therefore the ever useful blackboard was resorted to. 
fn addition So the daily exercises on the text, the poem 
was paraphrased and this daily exercise handed 
im for correstion which gave the teacher an oppor- 
tunity io ciscover possible misunderstandings. There 
were «Iso various exercises such as descriptions of 
characters m the poem, and a letter such as John 
Alden «might have written to friends in England. 
‘he fnal procedure was a reproduction of the story 
in the pupil’s own words, all of this requiring much 
hard labor on the part of the pupil, but a task which 
because of fie appeal of the poem gave him immense 
satisfaction as the meaning and full import of this 
dolighttaf romance gradually unfolded. 

The teacher of the deaf in many instances does not 
vealive the very great influence she may exert over 
her pupils. The deaf child’s dependency on the 
teacher 1s exceedingly great. If she but care to make 
the effort, ber opportunities for molding character 
and establishing habits of industry and thought that 
will endure through life are innumerable. The teach- 
er of the deaf comes nearer true understanding of 
the child than anyone else with whom he comes in 
contavi. Mspecially in boarding schools must she 
supply the place of mother and father and give the 
advice that they might give. The writer’s own love 
of reading as a child in the public schools was the 
resulf; of encouragement at home, not of school 
training. ‘Che teacher of the deaf should feel it her 
duty to give this encouragement, which so often is 
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neglected in the hurry of modern school life. Little 
talks on reading and what it will do for the pupil 
have been found to be a strong influence, far greater 
than we can in any way measure. There comes to 
mind the result of suggestion in the case of a pupil 
who first came to the writer three years ago. He 
had an excellent mind, was industrious in school, 
loved mathematics and grasped language construc- 
tions in a methodical careful way, but he had up to 
that time as far as could be discovered never read 
anything voluntarily to speak of. He was therefore 
sadly lacking in imagination and in the general in- 
formation that he should have had, and which he was 
perfectly capable of attaining. We began imme- 
diately tu calk to him on the subject of reading, never 
telling him that he must read, but explaining what 
it would do for him in the way of improvement in 
language and ideas. It is gratifying to know that 
recreation periods formerly devoted to mere talk 
have now become reading periods, and also we have 
it on good authority that the following summer when 
he had to perform the hardest kind of physical labor 
on a farm with farm chores in addition morning and 
evening, he never failed to read at least two hours 
before going to bed. Needless to say, there was a 
marked improvement in his classroom work, yet even 
so one can easily imagine our surprise not long ago, 
when in reply to the question as to his favorite 
magazine, he named World’s Work. That was 
beyond our expectations. 

It is evident to the thoughtful person that school- 
:vom work in reading, no ‘matter how carefully 
planned or taught, being encumbered more or less 
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as it is with the mechanics of reading, can not alone 
bring about that broadening of ideas and general in- 
formation that we desire. An effort must be made 
somehow to cultivate to the utmost degree whatever 
latent desire the child may have to read voluntarily. 

Some of our schools have at the present time fixed 
reading periods outside of school hours, during 
which the children read under the eye of a teacher 
who may be consulted in regard to stumbling blocks 
that seem forever to appear. This plan, no doubt, 
is an excellent one, but smacking as it does of the 
schoolroom, it cannot entirely fill tthe need. In 
addition there is too much compulsion in it as a rule 
for it to meet entirely the child’s need for reading 
outside the classroom. 

The school library is the medium through which 
to cultivate this desire for voluntary reading. It 
should be an indispensable factor in every school; 
it is especially potent in a residential school for the 
deaf where there are few outside influences. Few 
indeed are the schools of to-day that do not have 
something at least that passes as a school library, 
but so frequently are the books made inaccessible 
through provisions for their safe-keeping that the 
aim and purpose of the library are entirely lost sight 
of. Worn and thumb marked books are a library’s 
best recommendation. It is far better to suffer the 
defacement of a book or two or the loss of a few in 
teaching the child to take care of the books he reads 
than to make it so difficult for him to read that the 
books remain on the shelves in new and shining 
array. 
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More and more our schools are coming to realize 
the necessity for the adequate library and that ad- 
junct of the adequate library, the trained librarian. 
The ideal librarian for the school for the deaf is 
one with schoolroom experience added to her spe- 
cial training as librarian. This combination is, how- 
ever, difficult of attainment, and where it comes to 
a choice, the best interests of the library and the 
pupil will probably be served with the trained libra- 
rian rather than with the teacher. Certain details 
such as classification of books, book selection, book 
ordering, cataloging, and the like ean best be handled 
in the regulation way. The codperation of the 
teachers of the school will in time overcome the 
librarian’s lack of schoolroom experience with the 
deaf. Where it is impossible for the school to em- 
ploy a trained librarian, the teacher in charge of the 
library is able to a considerable extent to overcome 
her handicap by means of the summer school, many 
of our universities now offering courses to cover 
just such emergencies. 

We recall vividly a school library of our own 
boarding-school days, a dark gloomy- room with 
books securely held behind somber glass doors care- 
fully locked and only opened at long intervals for a 
brief quarter of an hour for a hurrying, pushing 
crowd of boys and girls to snatch a book and then 
run quickly back to the dishwashing or other house- 
hold duty that claimed attention. That the book 
thus hastily seleeted did occasionally happen to pro- 
vide the craving for mental food was the one re- 
deeming grace of the library. The number of books 
borrowed and scarcely more than opened must have 
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run into the hundreds. What precious time lost 
until the next opportunity when we poured into the 
library for another brief scramble! 

Libraries of this type are, thankful to say, rapidly 
passing. Several of our schools now have very 
beautiful libraries, with large well ventilated and 
well lighted rooms with pictures on the walls, com- 
fortable chairs, and books, books, myriads of books, 
with their multi-colored bindings inviting one to re- 
main and browse awhile, with a nibble here and a 
nibble there drawing one on from delight to delight. 

The ideal library is as a rule an expensive affair 
with its standardized, durable and pleasing equip- 
ment provided most frequently by the Library Bu- 
reau of Boston or one of its branches in our large 
cities, equipment, however, which more than pays 
for itself in satisfaction and length of service. But 
since legislatures and school committees are capri- 
cious bodies, it is not always possible even to ap- 
proximate the ideal library planned by specialists, 
yet the school library may be made and should be 
made the most attractive unit of the whole school. 

The library at the Idaho School for the Deaf, 
while falling far short of the ideal library, is an 
example of what can be done at very small outlay. 
It is not at all pretentious, and is already over- 
crowded, but its power to draw the children is 
astonishing. The attempt to modernize the library 
has been a most interesting one. 

For many years the school library, some thousand 
volumes, was kept for lack of room, we presume, 
in the superintendents office in sectional bookcases. 
Even a teacher felt herself to be an intruder when 
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consulting the library. One may be sure that only 
the most venturesome spirits among the deaf chil- 
dren felt brave enough to borrow books from it. 

A short time ago, however, the completion of a 
new dormitory made it possible to provide a sepa- 
rate room for the library in the main building. 
The room selected was one about 15 by 18 feet, for- 
merly used as a schoolroom. Two good-sized south 
windows give ample light and double doors leading 
into adjacent sitting rooms provide ventilation, and 
make available extra reading rooms when the li- 
brary is crowded. The disadvantage consists in the 
restriction of wall space for shelving which will 
eventually make necessary the utilization of one of 
the sitting rooms as a part of the library. 

Most of the labor of transforming a schoolroon: 
into this library was done by the boys and girls of 
the school as a part of their industrial training. 
The walls and ceiling of the room were tinted and 
the woodwork and floor varnished. A large library 
table for the center of the room, a magazine rack 
and a newspaper file were constructed in the school 
carpenter shop and the net curtains for the windows 
were made in the girls’ sewing classes. A plain 
neutral tone rug and substantial oak chairs with 
leather seats were picked up second hand at a sub- 
stantial saving. We regretted to have to use the 
sectional bookcases already on hand, since they 
were uneconomical of wall space as well as otherwise 
inadequate. It was intended within the near future 
to replace them with standard wooden shelving, 
which hardly need be stated would be without glass 
doors. 
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The instantaneous popularity of the library has 
been amazing. At first there was a tendency on 
occasion to utilize the library as a place for social 
gathering, but it was soon well understood that the 
library is a place for reading only, and apparently 
there was no lessening of attendance. It has been 
found inadvisable to admit primary pupils to the 
library for general reading, as they are restless and 
too much of a care to the librarian. In time there 
may be a separate reading room for them, but the 
average school will not be able to provide the equip- 
ment and extra library assistants required. 

The needs of the primary children can be met 
quite adequately by borrowing books from the li- 
brary for a period of a week or so. Beginning with 
the third primary class each class in the Idaho 
School goes to the library once a week accompanied 
by the teacher. The latter assists each child in the 
selection of a book which is charged to him and be- 
comes his responsibility until the book is returned. 
The teacher, with her insight into the child’s ability, 
is able to help him choose wisely and well, thus over- 
coming the greatest difficulty of the outsider seek- 
ing to aid a child in the selection of a book, namely, 
to induce him to read books commensurate with his 
capability. It gives him such a grown-up feeling 
to carry around a book from the shelves of adult 
fiction, while most likely his true needs will be met 
best by a simple little story from the juvenile 
shelves, especially if his language is confused. 
There is also the child who should read more difficult 
books for mental stimulus than those he naturally 
selects. Who can render greater service to the 
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child in this respect than the enthusiastic and con- 
scientious teacher? 

Through the demands made upon the library of 
the Idaho School since its occupancy of new quar- 
ters, certain deficiencies in the book collection have 
been noted, which are referred to here for their 
bearing upon any collection of library books for the 
deaf. Although the collection contains valuable 
material, little indeed that one would wish to dis- 
card, in certain classes much must be added to 
supply the needs of the school. The school is de- 
pendent for funds upon the state legislature which 
is likely at times to do rather strange things, for 
instance, striking out the library budget entirely. 
A library for deaf children must have a large col- 
lection of juvenile books to function properly and 
to lay the foundation for reading in later life. This 
will include a large number of primers and sup- 
plementary school readers as well as standard 
juvenile books. Another indispensable aid is a 
suitable collection of magazines. The list of cur- 
rent magazines which the pupils of the school find 
in neat black folders on the magazine rack includes 
The Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, Boy’s Life, 
American Boy, World’s Work, Literary Digest, In- 
dependent, Pathfinder, Current Events, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Women’s Home Companion, Satur- 
day Evening Post, National Geographic, and Motion 
Picture. There are also the daily papers, and the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times to the ar- 
rival of which on Thursdays every one looks for- 
ward. 
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In purchasing books for the library, special pains 
should be taken to procure attractive books, well 
illustrated and wherever possible in large clear 
type. Easily legible type is especially essential, for 
the deaf child is under eyestrain during all his wak- 
ing hours and every mechanical aid to make his 
reading easier should be taken into careful consid- 
eration. It is a mistake to buy whole sets of stand- 
ard works because they can be had cheaply unless 
one is very sure that the edition is especially good. 
One good copy of Ivanhoe for instance, in large 
clear print, with attractive illustrations, costing 
from three to five dollars might be more useful in 
the library than Scott’s complete works in an ordi- 
nary cheap edition. The Everyman edition of 
standard works, justly famed for its low cost and 
usefulness in the ordinary library, lacks the individ- 
uality in make-up to appeal to the average deaf 
pupil, and should be avoided when children’s edi- 
tions of the same works can be obtained, as in the 
case of ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans,’’ which comes 
beautifully illustrated in a way to appeal to any 
boy or girl. 

In conclusion, it may be stated here that to obtain 
maximum results in reading the hearty codperation 
of the whole school staff is necessary. Failure of 
any portion of the staff to realize the importance 
of reading or to give reading constant encourage- 
ment both in and out of school hours will inevitably 
lower the educational standard of the school. If 
every teacher, every principal, every superintend- 
ent, could be made to realize his or her respon- 
sibility as an individual and be made to assume an 
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attitude of solicitude and interest in the reading 
of the deaf child, there would be far less harsh 
criticism of our school system. Reading is the open 
door through which every deaf child must pass to 
education. It is the responsibility of the entire 
school faculty to clear away the obstructions in the 
pathway to reading. Surely the happiness and well 
being of the deaf boys and girls who pass through 
the school will he sufficient reward. 


HELEN NORTHROP, 
Principal in the Washington School, 
Vancouver, Wash. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL PUPIL 


In many respects, Irene H. was the most satisfac- 
tory pupil I ever had under my instruction. I cer- 
tainly never had another pupil so uniformly good in 
every study. She did not, indeed, excel in speech 
and lip-reading, but she was just as conscientious in 
her efforts to use speech as she was in the other 
activities of the classroom, though she made no 
pretense of enjoying the vocal exercise. Her pen- 
manship was of the best, her daily recitations in 
history, geography, grammar, etc., were a delight. 
Mathematics came as easily to her as any other 
branch of study, (which I need not add is not in- 
variably the case with girls). She had no desire to 
take a college course, much to my disappointment, 
but she took the preparatory work in Latin, algebra, 
ete., without apparent effort. Never did I know her 
to shirk any task or to show impatience in any way, 
though it is doubtless true that she had her prefer- 
ences for certain studies. Where she shone especially 
was as a reader. I have never known a person 
born deaf or deaf from early infancy, as was true in 
her case, who found such pleasure in reading as 
she did. She was familiar with all of the best 
English fiction, and on demand was prepared to 
write synopses of such novels as ‘‘Vanity Fair,’’ 
‘*David Copperfield,’’ and similar works. Her abil- 
ity to paraphrase poetry often filled me with amaze- 
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ment. Poetry, as is well known to every teacher of 
the deaf, is well-nigh a sealed book to our pupils; yet 
to Irene much of it was apparently as intelligible as 
the plainest of prose. One day I placed the following 
poem on the revolving slate, with the request that 
the class give its meaning in prose: 


THE HIDDEN THRESHOLD 


Within the shadowed Under World 
Two figures met, and for a space 

Each held the other by the hand— 
Each looked the other in the face. 


Then he who last had entered, brake 
His clasp and stood in sudden fear, 
And as he made the Sign, he spake: 


‘*You are my friend who died last year!’’ 


‘*Yes, truly, I am he who died; 
Why do you quail?’’ the other said. 
‘‘T do not know,’’ the first replied, 
‘‘But I have always feared the dead. 


‘*T feared their hands were cold and thin, 


Their ghosts like pallid flame would shine; 
But now I see I erred therein— 
Your body seems alike to mine.’’ 


The other heard him to the end; 
Then very pitiful, he said: 
‘*‘Nay—fear the dead no more, dear friend ; 
Did you not know you, too, are dead?’’ 
—Charles Buxton Going. 

I will ask the reader to peruse those stanzas very 
carefully and to note especially if there is not one 
line whose meaning is not apparent at first reading. 
Indeed, I have known a good many teachers who 
were unable to grasp the significance of that third 
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line in the second stanza, even after their attention 
had been especially called to it. I confess that, in 
my own case, I had a misty impression that the 
words, ‘‘The Sign,’’ had reference to some fraternal 
signal, and I even imagined that the poem must have 
been written originally for the periodical of some 
secret order. 

I regret to say that I have lost or at least mis- 
placed the paraphrase that Irene made of the poem, 
but I remember very distinctly the readiness with 
which she wrote the words: 

‘‘Then he who had last entered, crossing himself, 
said, ‘You are my friend who died last year.’ ”’ 

I do not need to add what a joy such an experience 
is to a teacher. 

Then comes the question, why do not a larger 
proportion of our pupils develop this ability to 
understand and enjoy English? The solution, to my 
mind, is found largely in the fact that Irene’s home 
influences and surroundings were of the best. Her 
mother early learned the manual alphabet and all of 
the incidents of home life were reported daily to the 
deaf member of the family in the form of English. 

Irene was a day pupil. Just how much this had 
to do with her mental development I am not prepared 
to say, but it is worth noting. The ‘‘herding”’ of a 
large number of learners in institutions certainly 
tends to check individuality and leads to routine 
work, to say nothing of uncouth mannerisms. With 
all that can be said and truly said in favor of resi- 
dential schools, it must be admitted that the condi- 
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tions for intellectual development and refined living 
are not ideal in such surroundings. Happy is the 
child who has a home, a home in the true sense of 
the word. 


WM. A. CALDWELL, 


Principal of the California School, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


APPLIED NORMALITY IN THE ANTIPODES 


We scarcely expected to find in so remote a corner 
of the world as Burma, which is not the most 
advanced or progressive of Far Eastern countries, 
a striking demonstration of our thesis in a recent 
contribution to the Annals pleading for greater 
normality in the educational treatment of our deaf 
pupils.’ 

Yet that pleasure was ours on our visit to the 
charming little school founded on August 16, 1920, 
in Rangoon by Miss Mary F. Chapman, a wonderful 
English woman who had previously done the same 
thing successfully in Ceylon. 

Here, with apparently the most unpromising 
material, twenty-one pupils of almost as many 
KHastern races and widely differing ages, and only 
two devoted women to help her to teach them and 
to train several Burmese girls for future teachers, 
Miss Chapman, Miss Walden and Miss Morrison 
have created a delightfully normal home environ- 
ment in which the children are wholly free from the 
deadening taint of ‘‘institutionalism.’’ They are 
alert, eagerly interested, overflowing with speech 
such as it is, good in some cases, fair in others and 
poor in a few, but in every instance steadily grow- 
ing better. Spontaneous, normal, unrepressed and 
informal. The gaiety, the friendliness, without self- 


1‘*Who is to Blame?’’; Annals, September, 1924, pp. 354-362. 
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consciousness, the eagerness to receive and to con- 
vey ideas through spoken language, were all strik- 
ingly in evidence. 

There was nothing awry in the ‘‘slant’’ of their 
minds. Their mental and social attitude was wholly 
that of hearing children, and it was, unquestionably, 
because all, teachers, housemother, teachers-in-train- 
ing, and pupils, live together day after day and ali 
day, like a big family, eating, working, playing, as a 
single home group. 

The result was an approximation to the normal 
that is rarely attained by deaf children in schools. 
It was a striking proof of our assertion that the 
deaf do not need to be as different from others as 
they often are, and that the blame for their being 
so unlike the average normal person rests with their 
educators more than with their lack of hearing. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood as claiming 
that these deaf children were just like hearing 
children of their ages. That would be an absurd 
claim for one who has spent thirty odd years in 
intimate effort to help deaf children to be as normal! 
as possible. These children spoke strangely, and 
often unintelligibly to the unaccustomed ear of a 
stranger. They used broken English often, though 
their expressions were more colloquial and normal 
than is frequently the case in our own schools. But 
their mental attitude, their social instincts, and their 
intercourse with each other and the teachers were a 
close approximation to what is true of the normal 
hearing child. 

In play and in work they closely resembled hear- 
ing children in their intercourse with each other and 
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in their actions, more closely than we ever saw in 
any large institution anywhere. 

Yet we are convinced that a great institution of 
five hundred pupils could be broken up into similar 
‘‘family groups’’ and so organized as to secure 
precisely the results so charmingly evident in this 
one little Burmese school. 

Who will be persuaded to do it, and thus write his 
name high above all in the record of courageous 
progress? 


JOHN D. WRIGHT, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


SOME POINTS IN THE OBSERVATION OF 
CHILDREN WHO ARE DEAF OR HARD 
OF HEARING? 


In medicine, we rarely depend upon a few isolated 
facts in the examination and treatment of patients, 
but by a careful weighing of all the evidence pre- 
sented physically on the part of the patient, we 
arrive objectively at a diagnosis either from our owu 
observation of the individual alone or with the addi- 
tion of various laboratory and other tests. 

A general inspection of all patients should be a 
routine in diagnosis. The appearance of the child 
is important. One should note color of the skin; if 
it is pale, it may be indicative of anemia; if flushed, 
this may be due to excitement or possibly some 
febrile condition. If there is any evidence of infec- 
tion, this should be noted. The pulse should be 
counted to see whether it is rapid (tachycardia) or 
whether the pulse is running slow (bradycardia). 
It should be noted whether the pulse is fuli and 
bounding or whether it is small and thready, ete. 
One should also notice the respirations, to see 
whether they are unusually rapid, whether they are 
labored and whether they are accompanied by 
wheezing or cough. The activity of the children 
should be noted; whether they are nervous and move 


1A paper read before the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
in convention at Frankfort, Mich., June 20, 1924. 
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about rapidly, or whether they are slow aud phleg- 
matie. 

You are, of course, most interested in the question 
as to whether the child who is presented to you is 
hard of hearing, and to what degree, or whether he 
is totally incapable of hearing. If the word 
‘‘deafness’’? means total loss of hearing, then no 
other modification can very well be applied. How- 
ever, it is not for me to decide the nomenclature. [I 
have always felt that it was better to say impairment 
of hearing in all cases where the hearing was not 
perfect, namely: moderate impairment, consider- 
able impairment, or total loss of hearing. The 
phrase ‘‘ hard of hearing’’ is certainly very expres- 
sive, and it seems to me that the word ‘‘deafness’’ 
should be used to mean a complete loss of hearing. 

In order to test the degree of hearing impairment 
many measures are used. It is impossible for us to 
enter into detail about them at the present time, but 
I will simply mention the fact that the unaccentuated 
whisper, the unaccentuated conversation voice, the 
acoumeter, watches, tuning forks, the Galton whistle, 
the monochord, and audiometers are among the 
appliances used for testing the function of hearing. 

Impairment of hearing may be due to conditions 
in the external ear, such as swellings or tumors on 
the auricle which encroach upon or occlude the open- 
ing of the external meatus. It may be due to oste- 
omata or other growths in the external canal itself. 
Very frequently it is due to impacted cerumen, and 
in such cases of course the impairment is only tem- 
porary. A change in the hearing may be, and very 
often is, due to a condition in the middle ear such 
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as a chronic tubal catarrh, chronic infections caus- 
ing suppuration, chronic adhesive processes, or it 
may be due to otosclerosis. This latter condition, 
as you have no doubt heard, is characterized by the 
fact that the drum membrane is usually quite normal 
in appearance, that there isoften an hereditary tend- 
ency, and that it occurs most often in females be- 
ginning at age of about 12 to 15 years. Diseases of 
the inner ear often cause a very marked impairment 
of the hearing or at times a total loss. This may be 
due to the toxemia of certain acute infectious dis- 
eases like typhoid, or an extension from a meningi- 
tis, or may be luetic in character, either acquired or 
hereditary. The diagnosis and the treatment of 
these conditions are really in the province of the 
otologist, but we simply mention them here so that 
your attention may be called to their existence. 

We may go on now with the observation of the 
child. [lis attitude and appearance should be noted, 
whether he is extremely attentive and watchful in 
the effort to understand the speech of those about 
him. Then we shall see whether there is an incli- 
nation of the head with turning of the better hear- 
ing ear toward the speaker or the source or the 
sound. One should notice whether there is evidence 
of lip-reading on the part of the child. Sometimes 
the child with a total loss of hearing or some mental 
condition is very apathetic. Often it is observed 
that the child places one hand back of the auricle in 
order to improve the hearing. The hand acts first 
as a collector of sound waves which are then reflected 
toward the external auditory canal. Secondly, it 
serves as a resonator or amplifier of sounds. Dr. 
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Paul Sabine, of the Riverbank Laboratory, showed 
some years ago that the hand is almost as good, or 
acts almost as well as a collector of sound waves, as 
any but the very largest horns.? 

Another important factor to note is the loudness 
of the individual’s own voice. If the perceptive 
apparatus located in the inner ear is involved, the 
patient will have a markedly impaired or diminished 
bone conduction and therefore his voice seems very 
low and soft to him. Fearing that others will not 
hear or understand him, hespeaksvery loudly. When- 
ever the middle ear or conduction apparatus is in- 
volved, however, the bone conduction is usually con- 
siderably increased and therefore the individual’s 
voice seems loud to him and in order not to disturb 
others, he tries to speak very low. The loudness of 
the voice, therefore, will oftentimes give an im- 
portant clue regarding the location of the lesion 
which is causing the impaired hearing. If the child 
is congenitally deaf or becomes deaf before the age 
of ten or twelve, there will be an improper develop- 
ment of speech and the voice will be that of a mono- 
tone. If, however, the loss of hearing occurs after 
the age mentioned, the modulation of the voice will 
have been fairly well established, and while the 
speech may not sound perfectly natural, it will not 
have the monotone character just mentioned. 

When there is a total loss of hearing in both ears, 
the tactile sense of the individual is usually very 
acute. The individual feels vibrations such as 
stamping on the floor or dropping heavy books be- 
hind him. The simulant of bilateral deafness as a 


28ce Annals, March, 1922 (vol. LXVII, no. 2), page 189. 
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rule takes no notice of these concussions. The 
unilateral simulation of deafness, or rather the 
simulation of unilateral deafness, is usually un- 
masked by the Stenger test or its modification by 
Dr. W. A. Wells. The principle upon which these 
tests are based is the drowning out of sounds in one 
ear by a sound of the same pitch produced closer to 
the other ear and therefore of greater intensity. If 
the individual is actually deaf in one ear, no matter 
how close the source of sound is brought to that ear, 
he will still be able to hear the same tone with the 
opposite or normal ear at a certain definite distance. 
If, however, he is simulating deafness, he will not 
know when blindfolded (as he should be) that there 
is a sound being brought close to the supposedly well 
ear at the same time that there is a sound of the 
same pitch being produced nearer to the ear in whicl: 
he claims to be totally deaf. He really hears the 
fork in the supposedly deaf ear since the closer 
source of sound drowns out that going into the well 
ear; but the simulant then says he hears nothing 
since he will of course not admit hearing anything in 
the supposedly deaf ear. 

We now come to the consideration of certain types 
of subjective symptoms and their differentiation 
diagnosis. Pain in the ear is a very frequent com- 
plaint and is often due to inflammatory or suppura- 
tive processes in the external ear (the auricle or 
meatus) such as an external otitis, either the diffuse 
form or the circumscribed variety, in which latter 
we have furuncles. We often have pain with in- 
volvement of the middle ear as in an acute otitis 
media or mastoiditis. In the chronic infections 
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there is often an involvement of the mastoid cells. 
When there is inflammation of the auricle or the 
meatus, we have redness and swelling. If there are 
furuncles in the canal we usually have several points 
of tenderness, such as the tragus, when pressed up- 
on, tenderness below the canal at the situation of the 
infra-auricular gland which lies between the lower 
jaw and mastoid process, and pain on moving th< 
auricle. If there is suppuration in the middle ear, 
we usually have an escape of pus following a spon- 
taneous rupture of the drum membrane or a para- 
centesis thereof. If there is a marked involvement 
of the mastoid process there is often swelling, red- 
ness, and marked tenderness over this bone, especi- 
ally over the region of the antrum and the tip. 

Pain referred to the ear may be due to conditions 
entirely outside of this structure, of which the most 
frequent is an involvement of the teeth. There may 
be present either a caries with a cavity formation, or 
an exposure of the pulp or nerve. Pain radiating 
not only to the ear but all over the head may be 
caused by the impaction of unerrupted molars, es- 
pecially the last ones. In all children complaining 
of earache, be sure to look at the teeth or have them 
examined by a competent dentist. Another source 
of pain in the ear is the involvement of some of the 
structures in the pharynx. Very often acute tonsili- 
tis or a so-called ‘‘quinsy’’ sore throat, which is a 
peritonsillar abscess, may cause pain which radiates 
directly to the ear, instead of being entirely referred 
to the throat. Sometimes superficiah ulcerations, 
the so-called ‘‘canker sores,’’ on the mucous mem- 
brane of the pillars of the soft palate, or the pos- 
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terior wall of the pharynx may be the source of these 
pains. Therefore use a tongue depressor and in- 
spect the mouth and pharynx carefully. In cases of 
laryngeal ulceration, particularly those of tubercu- 
lar origin with ulcers on the posterior wall of the 
larynx, there is often a reference of the pain to the 
ear. This is due to the communication of the fifth 
cranial nerve (which supplies the ear with ordinary 
sensation) with the superior laryngeal nerve which 
is a branch of the tenth or vagus nerve. The radia- 
tion of pain from the pharynx to the ear is probably 
produced or facilitated by communication of the 
fifth nerve with the ninth or glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve. At times there is pain in or behind the 
mastoid process due to irritation of Meckle’s gan- 
glion (spheno-palatine ganglion). We must remem- 
ber therefore that pain felt in the ear may often be 
due to conditions elsewhere in the head or neck. 
There is another distressing symptom often com- 
plained of by patients, and that is tinnitus aurium 
or noises in the ear. This is an entirely subjective 
phenomenon of course, and it is not possible for the 
examiner to know whether it is present or not. These 
noises may be due, first, to some condition in the 
ear itself. Involvement or degeneration of the 
organ of Corti or of the auditory nerve itself often 
produces a high pitched whistling sound something 
like that of escaping steam. A peanut-stand whistle 
is oftentimes used as illustrating this sound. 
Second, there may be an involvement of the middle- 
ear conducting apparatus due to a chronic tubal 
catarrh, adhesive processes in the middle ear, or an 
otosclerosis. In this condition the pitch of the tin- 
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nitus aurium is often quite low. Among some of 
the other causes of this tinnitus are certain circula- 
tory disturbances, either high blood pressure or 
some cardiac lesion. It should be remembered that 
the internal carotid artery runs right through the 
temporal bone in close proximity to the middle ear. 
Therefore, a patient often complains of hearing 
every pulsation of his heart. In cases of marked 
anemia, noises may be present similar no doubt to 
the haemic murmurs noted at the base of the heart. 
Do not forget that sometimes a distressing tinnitis 
may be due to pressure upon the drum membrane 
either by a foreign body which has been inserted 
into the external auditory meatus or by impacted 
cerumen. Therefore, have the meatus carefully 
examined. 

At times a cough is noted which is not due to any 
pharyngeal, laryngeal, tracheal, or _ bronchial 
trouble. Due to the fact that there is communication 
between the fifth and tenth cranial nerves py way 
of Jacobson’s nerve, the pressure produced by an 
examining probe, or by foreign bodies, or by im- 
pacted cerumen in the external meatus, may produce 
a cough which is very irritating and persistent, and 
its origin may not be discovered unless an examina- 
tion of the ear is made. Please, therefore, bear this 
in mind, in some of these cases. Many a cough is 
treated medically on the basis of a bronchitis when 
it is really due to the dropping down into the larynx, 
trachea, and bronchi, of pus from the nose, in cases 
of suppurative sinusitis. 

Vertigo is a very distressing symptom and one 
which is occasionally complained of by these cases 
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you are called upon to see. Vertigo is usually due 
to some irritation or some destructive lesion either 
in the vestibular apparatus of the inner ear (that 
is to say, the semicircular canal, ete.,) or along the 
path of the vestibular branch of the eighth cranial 
nerve to the nuclei of the medulla or farther on in 
the pathway leading by way of the cerebellum finally 
to the cortex of the cerebellum. This irritation may 
be due to an anemia, a toxemia, to pressure in the 
early stages of an acoustic tumor, or a labyrinthitis 
following suppuration in the middle ear, or the be- 
ginning stage of suppuration in the inner ear. 
Vestibular destructive lesions may be caused by 
hemorrhages of the labyrinth or a diffuse suppura- 
tive labyrinthitis. Besides dizziness there is ny- 
stagmus (a rhythmic movement of the eyes) and 
often a change in the normal past-pointing, ete. 
This condition must be investigated by the otologist, 
who tests the function of the vestibular mechanism 
with the rotary, caloric, and galvanic reactions, 
(Barany tests). 

In the further inspection of the patient a number 
of objective findings are of considerable importance. 
Attention is directed to the presence of large ade- 
noid vegetations in the nasopharynx and the so- 
called adenoid faces with a prominent lower lip, wide 
alae nasi, rather broad nose, and open mouth. The 
teeth, especially the upper ones, are usually quite 
crowded and displaced so that instead of having a 
nicely curved alveolar process it is V shaped, with 
the angle of the V forward. At the same time the 
crowding produces a high arched palate and we 
usually see a thickly coated tongue due largely to the 
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mouth breathing, which latter may be present not 
only at night, but during the waking hours as well. 
The adenoids, often called the third tonsil, Luschka’s 
tonsil, or pharyngeal tonsil (which latter we think 
is a misnomer as this really lies in the nasopharynx 
and not in the pharynx) lie very close to the pharyn- 
geal opening of the Eustachian tube, and by inter- 
fering with its proper aeration or by causing actual 
eressure upon this orifice affect the middle ear. 
his is evidenced by retraction or thickening of the 
drum membrane with, at times, exudation of the fluid 
in the tympanic cavity. Impaired hearing, especial- 
ly for the lower tones, is often produced. Due to the 
obstruction of breathing we often see a deformation 
of the chest, the so-called pigeon breast with a 
marked prominence of the sternum. 

Enlarged cervical lymph glands are often seen in 
the upper triangle below the angle of the jaw. It 
should be remembered that there are small lymph 
glands all over the body and in certain places there 
are collections of lymph glands. These glands act 
as filters of infection coming from the various areas. 
Were it not for these regional lymph glands, as they 
are often called because they drain certain definite 
parts of the body, infections once entering the lymph 
channels would be rapidly disseminated throughout 
the system and produce general septicemia. If the 
cells in these lymph glands do not succeed in de- 
stroying the bacteria, they often break down and 
form an abscess which must be opened locally. The 
presence of enlarged glands in the upper part of the 
neck usually means that there is, or has been, an 
infection in the posterior portion of the nose or the 
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pharynx, the regions which these glandsdrain. Some- 
times we see hard hypertrophied glands in the pos- 
terior triangle of the neck suggesting infection of the 
adenoids or the upper portion of the nasopharynx. 
With infections of the ear, especially that of the 
external auditory canal, we usually find a swelling of 
the infra-auricular gland which is situated just below 
the ear between the ascending ramus of the jaw and 
the mastoid process. At times some of the super- 
ficial glands lying under the skin over the mastoid 
itself are enlarged. This is usually not due to any 
infection of the ear but as a rule follows some irrita- 
tion of or infection of the scalp, the region drained 
by these glands. Often the presence of pediculosis 
capitis (head louse) and its consequent scratching 
cause these glands to become large and tender to 
the touch. 

Some of the children you will be called upon to 
teach or come in contact with are victims of heredi- 
tary lues. We frequently use the word lues instead 
of syphilis as it is less known to the laity and less 
likely to attract attention or comment when the term 
is mentioned. Aside from jany history obtained 
from the parents, look for some of the signs of 
hereditary lues such as interstitial keratitis, a condi- 
tion in which there is a cloudiness of the cornea, 
whereas, normally this portion of the eye is usually 
perfectly transparent. If there is any suspicion of 
this condition, be sure that an ophthalmologist sees 
the case. Then we may also find the so-called Hutch- 
inson teeth which are peg top and oftentimes have 
notches at the edge. This change is usually noted 
only in the teeth of the second dentition, namely, after 
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the age of six. At times we find fissures of rhogadae 
at the angles of the mouth or at the entrance of the 
nose. Sometimes it is necessary or advisable to 
have a Wassermann test made. In some of these 
cases the Barany tests are of great value. If some 
vestibular activity is still found, the prognosis as 
regards improvement in the hearing is much better 
than when this reaction is entirely lost. This exam- 
ination of course will be carried out by the otolo- 
gist. 

Often we see deformities of the external ear; that 
is to say, of the auricle or the external meatus. At 
times there is total absence or practically so, of the 
auricle, with only a small tag-like protuberance vis- 
ible. There may or may not be at the same time an 
absence or a closure of the external auditory canal. 
In some of these cases, even though there is a mal- 
formation of the external ear, the middle and inner 
ear may be quite well developed, so that there is 
some hearing. 

In other cases it has been found that along with 
the external ear there is also considerable malform- 
ation or lack of development of the middle ear. 
With either the middle or the inner ear malformed, 
the hearing will either be entirely lost or almost so. 

One of the objective findings which may thrust 
itself upon you is that of foul odor. This very often 
is due to conditions in the external or middle ear. 
Foreign bodies causing pressure or necrosis produce 
the secretion, and the decomposition in the external 
auditory canal causes the stench. In an acute otitis 
media there is usually no odor unless there is reten- 
tion of pus in the external ear due to lack of cleansing 
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on the part of the individual. If the pus is allowed 
to remain in the middle ear or in the external audi- 
tory meatus, it oftentimes becomes infected second- 
arily with saprophytes and a foul odor is produced. 
In a chronic otitis media, however, we very often 
have a foul odor through involvement of the bony 
structures. Aside from the ear we may find the 
foul odor caused by some condition in the throat 
such as the formation of caseous plugs in the crypts 
of the tonsils. These usually consist of particles 
of food, saliva, desquamated epithelial cells, and 
bacteria. It is the decomposition of this material 
that gives rise to the very foul odor. These plugs 
are usually white or yellow-white in color and are 
often extruded from the tonsils during the act of 
swallowing with pressure upon the tonsils by the 
constrictors of the pharynx. These plugs are often 
seen projecting from the crypts. The patient will 
at times complain of this odor or of a very bad taste 
in the mouth due to the presence of these accumu- 
lations. Among other sources of the foul odor are 
carious teeth. It is surprising sometimes to find that 
a very foul odor breath is due to the presence of a 
tiny cavity in the teeth. However, due to the action 
of saprophytes on the debris of food particles, etc., 
in these cavities, the odor is very easily produced. 
It is a popular idea that foul breath is due to 
some disorder of the gastro-intestinal tract, but we 
find from actual experience, I believe, that the vast 
majority of these cases have some disturbance in 
the throat, mouth, nose, or ear, to account for the 
condition. Sometimes a foul odor about the indivi- 
dual is due to the nose itself. Children often induce 
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foreign bodies into the nose which lodge there and 
remain a long time. The odor is then produced 
either by the accumulation of secretion which is re- 
tained and decomposed, or by pressure necrosis with 
ulceration and decomposition of the secretion which 
is usually found in ulcerated areas. The odor may, 
however, be due to a chronic suppuration of the 
nasal accessory sinuses and stagnation of the pus 
in the various portions of the nose and its decom- 
position. One of the most frequent nasal conditions, 
however, which produce this smell is the so-called 
atrophic rhinitis. Here we have an atrophy of the 
nasal mucous membrane with a change in the epithe- 
lium from a columnat ciliated to a flat squamous. 
At the same time there is a change in the mucous 
glands, and the secretion produced by them. Ordi- 
narily a very considerable amount of fluid is secreted 
by the nasal mucosa. This is carried, partly by 
the action of the cilia, to the openings of the nares 
and evaporates insensibly. But the abnormal secre- 
tions usually adhere very strongly to the mucosa of 
the nose, dry, and form crusts. It is the decomposi- 
tion of these crusts which usually produces the 
stench, or ozaena. The latter word, while really 
anplying only to a possible symptom of atrophic 
rhinitis is often used to designate the disease itself. 
/.3 a matter of fact, there are many cases of atrophic 
rhinitis which show no foul odor (ozaena). 
Beginning with the inspection of a child and noting 
the fact that there is impairment of the hearing of 
one degree or another, we have considered a number 
of diagnostic signs and symptoms until we have 
reached the subject of these foul odors emanating 
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from the individual’s head. However, it has seemed 
io me that a brief review of these various condi- 
tions would not be amiss and might be of some aid 
to you in inspection of the children. By your obser- 
vation of these various conditions and calling them 
to the attention of the attending otolaryngologist 
you will render a great service to the child. If the 
physician will then take the steps to complete a care- 
ful examination of the individual and institute 
measures for the relief of these various symptoms, 
he will greatly aid in removing many factors which 
may have some influence upon the ears, and there- 
fore upon the hearing. It is your duty to use to the 
fullest extent all the methods that you have been 
taught in order to aid as far as possible the hard-of- 
hearing or deaf child. Anything, therefore, which 
will aid in the proper diagnosis, and direct attention 
to the best known ways and means in therapeutics, 
will be of great assistance to you and will redound to 
the benefit of the child. I trust that these rather 
cursory remarks of mine will be of some slight assis- 
tance to you in this direction. 
ROBERT SONNENSCHEIN, 
4534 8. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Til. 


SILENT READING? 


Reading is the fundamental subject in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. Probably seventy per cent 
of the time in primary grades is given to reading. 
This is natural and necessary since reading consti- 
tutes the basic instrument which enables one to 
penetrate the field of knowledge hidden from the 
illiterate. 

The importance of reading is generally conceded 
but not generally understood. There are many rea- 
sons why reading is a study of most importance in 
our schools: (1) it is a necessary preparation for 
other subjects; (2) it is important for enjoyment of 
leisure; (3) it is important as a qualification for 
good citizenship. In American schools when pupils 
reach the fourth grade, the textbooks in geography, 
arithmetic, language, history, etc., are put into their 
hands, and supplementary reading books are pro- 
vided for their perusal. The significance of this is 
that it is presumed that the pupil is able to read 
well enough at the end of the third grade to secure 
the necessary amount of meaning from the printed 
page to justify an independent study of books. The 
fact that many pupils in the later grades of the 
school are unable to secure the required amount of 
meaning through reading the textbooks put into their 
hands, only goes to show that the primary grades 


2A paper read before the Scciety of Progressive Oral Advocates in 
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have failed to accomplish the result intended on 
schedule time. Professor Wheat says, ‘‘In primary 
grades a child learns to read; in succeeding grades 
he reads to learn.’’ 

From a cultural standpoint, and as a pleasurable 
pursuit, nothing can take the place of reading. The 
effect of the reading of good literature upon the 
development of character and the formation of ideals 
is indisputable. 

Ability to read is also a necessary qualification for 
citizenship. Integrity and effectiveness of repre- 
sentative government depend upon the intelligence 
of the people, and while illiteracy does not imply 
ignorance, it does predicate a lack of information, 
comprehension, and understanding. It increases pre- 
judice, suspicion, and passion, and diminishes mutual 
appreciation and power to codperate; and inability 
te codperate is the basis of race and class hatred. 


For several years, educators have felt that too 
much stress was placed upon oral reading and that 
pupils were inefficient in getting thought from the 
printed page. This has been made evident partly 
by the changing social demands. 

Professor Parker, in ‘‘General Methods of 
Teaching in Elementary Schools,’’? emphasizes the 
demands of present-day social conditions, and de- 
picts them in very sharp and striking contrast with 
the demands of the social conditions of the past. 

The following is an outline of his arguments: 

Former Need for Expressive Oral Reading: 

1. Reading matter was scarce. 
2. Only a few were able to read. 
3. Communication was very slow. 
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4, Spoken language was chief means of communication. 

Present Need for Effective Silent Reading. 

1. Reading matter is abundant. 
2. Reading is universal; only a few are unable to read. 
3. Communication is very rapid. 
4. Written language is chief means of communication. 

Expressive oral reading met the demands of the 
past, but the needs of the present are different. The 
aim of reading instruction which should now prevail 
is to develop ability in effective rapid silent read- 
ing. Silent reading is most important, but has been 
most neglected by the school. Practically all the 
reading of the average adult is done silently. Occa- 
sions requiring oral exhibition by either adult or 
pupil are notoriously few and in the case of deaf 
children such occasions do not arise. A person 
reads the newspaper, the magazine, the scientific 
journal, the novel not for purposes of oral display 
but for the sole purpose of getting the ideas con- 
tained therein. Consequently training in oral read- 
ing never functions in actual life,—and school is sup- 
posed to train for life. 

Not only is specific training in silent reading 
neglected but in much oral reading the teaching 
actually builds up fixed habits of word-pronuncia- 
tion and articulation of a slow, plodding nature 
which many investigators allege are almost ruinous 
to the formation of the opposite habits of rapid, 
effective silent reading of the meaningful type. 
And again, if this is true of hearing children, how 
much more is it evident with deaf children whose 
speech on account of their handicap is necessarily 
slower and more mechanical! Correct pronuncia- 
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tion and clear articulation, while necessary for cor- 
rect speech, and of course to be desired, are not 
synonymous with reading which consists essentially 
in getting thought from the printed page. It is a 
distinct process and should be taught as such in a 
period set aside from the specific work of word- 
pronouncing, articulation, and phonetics. The dis- 
tinction between the two types of work is fundamen- 
tal and cannot be emphasized too strongly. 

It is true that teachers of the deaf have done more 
work in silent reading than teachers of hearing 
children because the specific method of developing 
language for the deaf has demanded it. But are we 
sciontifie enough about it? We wonder whether the 
lack of ability of many of the older deaf children to 
gain thought from the printed page in an efficient 
manner is not due largely to poor silent reading. We 
keep in mind their language handicap, but it 
seems clear that if hearing children, who do not 
have the language difficulty, are proving weak in 
silent reading, then we need to keep pace with the 
recent developments in the educational field along 
the lines of silent reading and apply them to the 
teaching of the deaf as far as we can. 

You are all, no doubt, familiar with a great deal 
of the wealth of literature available now on the in- 
vestigations in reading which have been and are 
being made by authorities on this subject. The most 
important of recent contributions to experimental 
study of the reading process have come from the 
University of Chicago. The characteristics of silent 
reading are speed and comprehension, and these in- 
vestigations, besides demonstrating the greater 
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efficiency of silent over oral reading, show the exis- 
tence of a positive correlation between rapidity of 
reading and quality of comprehension. After an 
extensive study of a large number of pupils, Dr. 
Judd states that rate is parallel in a majority of 
cases with efficiency; that good readers are usually 
not slow and poor readers are usually not fast. W. 
S. Gray says, ‘‘The rapid reader is usually more 
efficient than the slow reader.’’ The poor silent 
reader is unable to pass readily from the printed 
symbol to the meaning. 

[Experimental psychology has demonstrated con- 
clusively that the time to perceive whole phrases 
and short sentences is no greater than that required 
Lo perceive a single letter. Consciousness grasps the 
whole word, phrase, or sentence as a unit in the 
perceptual process. The total time required in read- 
ing consists of the time consumed by the eye-move- 
ments, plus the time required by the fixations or 
pauses. These pauses are the real core of the 
physiological process underlying the mental act of 
reading, hence it is the number and duration of these 
fixation pauses that are of chief interest in training 
to accelerate the reading rate. The children should 
receive a great deal of practice in silent reading. 

In our classes we train in silent reading as soon 
as the children can recognize words. We use flash 
cards with commands of one word and, later, flash 
eards containing longer commands. The aim here 
is to enlarge the perceptual span. The Aldine Word 
Cards, phrase cards, and sentence cards furnish a 
variety in drill. We write commands on the board 
to be executed by the children. We do not permit 
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the children to watch us as we write as we are train- 
ing to increase eye span. Short stories with some- 
thing to be solved, such as Miss Yale’s ‘‘Reading 
Chart Stories,’’ prove interesting. We have a large 
collection of stories from the Mt. Airy World and 
similar magazines and also a number of stories cut 
from discarded readers with accompanying pictures 
which arouse curiosity as to the outcome of a situa- 
tion. Miss Upham’s, ‘‘Question Book’’ furnishes an 
example of testing by means of questions for results 
in silent reading. 

This practice should be extensive and only in- 
teresting material should be selected. It should be 
easily within the understanding of the pupils. There 
should be word preparation so that no difficulty will 
be met in that respect. In giving these practice 
exercises, it is well to time the children to observe 
their progress. Care should be taken to watch their 
eye movements and observe the length of fixation, 
or pauses. Reproduction work should be short and 
brisk. It is essential that training in rapid silent 
reading be given at an early stage to reduce the 
tendency toward inner speech and to cultivate 
visualization. As the children advance, they should 
be capable of recognizing in larger units and day 
after day they should be given the opportunity of 
adding new words to their vocabulary. 

Hand in hand with training for silent reading, ma- 
terial is provided for the pleasure of reading. This 
material should be simple enough for the ability of 
the children and interesting enough to give pleasure. 

The children should be supplied with an abun- 
dance of contextual material because they become 
efficient readers only through much reading. 
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If we teachers of the deaf take advantage of the 
developments in the field of silent reading and make 
the deaf children more efficient readers and happier 
through being efficient readers, if this efficiency has 
a bearing on their citizenship, and they as better 
citizens contribute to the betterment of our country, 
we shall be furthering the noble aims of education 
in our great nation. 
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IDA MONTGOMERY 


An appreciation, read at her funeral services, March 2, 1924. 


Ida Montgomery was born in Chautauqua County, 
New York. When she was a very little girl her 
family moved to Michigan, where her father was a 
pioneer settler. She became deaf at the age of ten. 
In some way she heard of the New York School for 
the Deaf, then one of the few of its kind in the 
United States. Alone, with undaunted courage, she 
made the journey by boat and by train, to enter the 
school. There she spent nearly fifty years as pupil 
and teacher. She was one of that generation that 
produced such educators as Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, 
Dr. Wilkinson, Dr. Noyes, Dr. Ely, Dr. Gillett, Dr. 
Fay, and Dr. Gallaudet. 

While still a pupil she was called upon to choose 
between crossing the plains with her father who 
drove a Covered Wagon, or of remaining in school. 
She felt that an education was the greatest posses- 
sion that one could have, so she chose to stay in 
New York, though separated from her family. 

She had marvelous success as a teacher. Her 
patience, understanding and success with the slow 
and backward pupils won for her wide recognition. 
She commanded the love and respect of all her 
pupils, and exerted an influence upon their lives 
that has lasted until to-day. She loved all chil- 
dren, and all children loved her. 
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She was a woman of great literary ability, of un- 
usual charm as a letter writer. She read widely, 
thought deeply, and expressed her ideas vigorously. 
Because of her life the world is richer, for all who 
met her felt the influence of her remarkable and 
inspiring personality. 


HERBERT E. DAY, 
Professor of English in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 


ROBERT MATHISON 


1843—1924 


‘‘He lived, loved, labored, suffered and died’’ is 
the epitaph of the majority of men. Each fills his 
niche, and runs his appointed course, but not all 
tread the pathway of life uprightly and scatter bless- 
ings as they progress. Fame, power, wealth beckon, 
and in their pursuit the average man becomes in- 
different to the struggles of his weaker brethren. 

More than eighty years ago there was born in 
Kingston, Ontario, a child whom his parents named 
simply Robert Mathison. The boy was destined to 
become one of the most widely known, most influen- 
tial and most beloved of men. 

When scarcely more than a boy he entered the 
printing and publishing business, being connected 
with the Hamilton (Ontario) Times, and later with 
the Brantford (Ontario) Expositor, of which he was 
publisher for some years. A forceful and fearless 
writer, he was still exceedingly popular, and for 
years after his retirement from the newspaper pro- 
fession he was in great demand at gatherings of 
editors and publishers. 

Genial of disposition, witty and quick at repartee 
he was usually the life of any party of which he was 
amember. Blessed with a lively sense of humor and 
the ability to take a joke and to laugh at his own 
expense, he was enabled to go through situations 
that otherwise would have been trying. Yet he had 
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great firmness of character, and when certain that 
he was in the right he carried his point in spite of 
all obstacles, though in such good-natured manner 
that even his most bitter opponents would accede to 
his views and often concede him in the right. 

In 1872, when scarcely 30 years of age, he was 
appointed by the Liberal Government of Ontaric 
bursar of the London Hospital for the Insane, i: 
which position he distinguished himself, showing 
unusual administrative and executive ability. The 
Ontario School for the Deaf located at Belleville 
was then a small school and greatly in need of an ad- 
ministrator of the executive ability which he pos- 
sessed, and in 1879 he was placed in charge of tha’ 
institution, a field of work entirely strange to him. 

He found the institution ill arranged, disorgan- 
ized and classed with penal institutions and those 
for the insane. Some of the members of the staff 
over whom he was placed were older than he and in- 
clined to resent his appointment. The position re 
quired not only administrative and executive ability 
but much tact and unlimited patience in making the 
changes necessary to enhance the welfare of the chil- 
dren entrusted to the care of the institution and tc 
promote their educational advancement. Gradually 
he brought order out of chaos, made needed ix 
provements about the premises, procured every 
equipment available at that time, secured additional 
qualified instructors, and the efficiency of the schoo’ 
was considerably increased. 

Accompanied by the Government Inspector of 
Public Institutions, he visited a number of the fore- 
most schools for the deaf in the United States. They 
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investigated the various methods then in vogue, lis- 
tened to the claims of their adherents with impar- 
tiality and finally decided that the combined method 
was the method best suited to the majority of deaf 
children. Neither ever changed his opinion, al- 
though always willing to grant that in exceptional 
cases other methods could be used successfully. 

For twenty-seven years Mr. Mathison governed 
the destinies of the Ontario School for the Deaf and 
saw it increase greatly in numbers, in usefulness, 
and in monetary value. It rapidly outgrew its quar- 
ters, and for many years Mr. Mathison endeavored 
to induce the Government to erect new buildings, a 
modern plant with up-to-date equipment. 

He succeeded in having the school placed under 
the Department of Education, of which step he said 
‘Tf I never did anything to uplift the deaf more 
than having the school put under the Department 
of Education, my life work has not been in vain and 
this is gratifying to me in the evening of my life.’’ 

Then his persistency opened the Postal Depart- 
ment of the Civil Service to the deaf of Ontario 
and throughout the Dominion of Canada. 

During the term of his superintendency, Mr. Ma- 
thison attended almost every meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and 
for a time was an officer of that body. He was al- 
ways the chief representative of Canada. At thesc 
meetings he was not only a familiar figure but a 
most welcome and popular member. A lover of 
peace, more than once he poured oil upon the trou- 
bled waters when discussion waxed overly warm and 
things harder than words threatened. His capacity 
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as peacemaker was so well known that perplexed 
members of the Convention always looked to him to 
use his gentle art of persuasion when arguments 
failed. 

His gifts as an educationalist and his sincere in- 
terest in all that pertained to the welfare of the deaf 
won for him from Gallaudet College the honorary 
degree of master of arts. 

Broad-minded, generous and honorable, a gentle- 
man in the finest meaning of the term, he drew about 
him those persons most worthy of friendship, num- 
bering among his friends many persons of note as 
well as royalty. He was one to whom children 
turned as flowers turn to the sun, and to whom the 
afflicted and downtrodden went for help and sym- 
pathy which were never withheld. And among busi- 
ness men he was known as a man whose word was as 
good as his bond. 

His resignation of the superintendency of the 
School for the Deaf in 1906 was a blow to the deaf 
of Ontario, but his executive ability was needed by 
the Independent Order of Foresters, and the impor- 
tunities of its officers induced him to accept the very 
important position of Supreme Secretary and la- 
ter the position of Supreme Treasurer of that or- 
ganization. 

A few years ago he retired from active business 
life and lived quietly in his lovely home at 31 Albany 
Avenue, Toronto, with his invalid wife and two 
daughters. The death of his youngest son and later 
the passing of his wife in October, 1923, saddened 
his declining years, 
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His heart was ever in the work of the education 
of the deaf. His ‘‘boys and girls’’ were very dear 
to him and he remained their confidential friend 
until the end. So beloved was he, that the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf, comprising several hundred 
members, resolved to show him the high esteem ix: 
which he was held by erecting a statue of him upo:: 
the school grounds; but he objected so strenuously 
to such a memorial that they at last prevailed upo:: 
him to sit for his portrait to be hung in the school, 
where all can see it. 

In June of this year the association met in conven 
tion at the school in Belleville, over 300 being pres. 
ent, and just a month before his death, July 30, 192+ 
with most impressive and touching ceremonies th: 
beautiful oil portrait was unveiled. Mr. Mathison, 
who had long anticipated the pleasure of being pres. 
ent in person, was then too ill to make the journey 
from Toronto. His daughter, Miss Annie Mathison, 
represented him and read his last dictated addres« 
to the assemblage. She was able to take to him a full 
account of the proceedings and the evidence of the 
esteem in which he was held. 

His labors for so many years paved the way for 
the present handsome buildings which now stand 
upon the site of the old that had to fall before the 
onrush of progress and improvement. 

Brick and stone will not endure, but the example 
of a noble man and the influence of a strong char- 
acter that followed in word and deed the motto of 
the school while in his charge, ‘* The greatest happi- 
ness is found in making others happy,’’ have been 
lastingly impressed upon countless lives. The motto 
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may be obliterated but it will live ever in the hearts 
and lives of his ‘‘boys and girls.’’ 

No greater praise can be given than that he loved 
his fellow men. 


SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 
Instructor in the Ontario School, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
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Brighton Institution.—The report of this school for the 
year 1923-24 presents a number of interesting features, 
chief of which perhaps is an argument on the widely dis- 
cussed question of the length of school life permitted deaf 
children in England. This can be understood best from 
the following extract from the report itself: 


The compulsory school period allowed to the deaf is only of equal 
duration to that of children who hear—nine years. This period 
gives no concession to the deaf, notwithstanding the fact that the 
institution has to ereate the means of teaching the various subjects 
of instruction, viz., language, with which hearin. children enter 
school, liberally equipped by nature. This development of language 
without hearing is a long and scientific work, which if conducted by 
speech, which has to be acquired by sight and touch, and not by the 
ear, adds materially to the complexity of that work. It is there- 
fore apparent that the child should be given as long a school period 
as possible for these essential requirements, upon which every intel- 
lectual, social, industrial and religious activity of his life must de- 
pend, and this indicates that deaf children should be sent to school 
at five years of age, so that earlier years of life may be utilized to 
the permanent advantave rather than wasted, or worse, by the forma 
tion of wrong mental and other habits which may be difficult or im- 
possible to overcome. 

The number of children for whom the school is certified 
by the Board of Education is 104: 60 boys and 44 girls. 
The trades taught are shoemaking, gardening and car- 
pentry for the boys, and dressmaking, sewing, laundering 
and cooking for the girls. 

A number of pupils during the course of the year reached 
the age of 16, whereupon the school authorities communi- 
cated with the various local societies for the deaf, giving 
particulars regarding these pupils so that they might get 
assistance in obtaining work and in fitting themselves into 
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the industrial and social life of their respective communi- 
ties. These local societies, therefore, fill an important 
function not only as auxiliaries to the school, but also as 
specialized welfare centers for the deaf. 


Calcutta School.—Mr. Sailendra Nath Banerji, principal 
of this school, whom a host of American teachers remember 
from his sojourn in this country during the year 1922-23, 
recently rendered a report of his observations on American 
schools to the executive committee governing his institu- 
tion. His comments indicate an enlightened interest in 
the progressive trends of our work. These tendencies are 
reflected in the suggestions Mr. Banerji makes, in the latter 
part of his report, for the betterment of his own school. 
Summarized, they are as follows: 

1. Remove the word “dumb”’ from the name of the 
school. 

2. Change the name of the school from ‘‘Caleutta Deaf 
and Dumb School’’ to ‘‘ Banerji School,’’ in recognition of 
the pioneer services and great sacrifices made by the elder 
Banerji in the cause of the education of the deaf of India. 

3. Establish a sound principle back of the industrial 
training of the pupils of the school by eliminating the 
profit-making idea on the work turned out in the trades 
department. This department would then become a teach- 
ing agency. 

i. Widen the teacher-training system to include both 
men and women, and demand higher educational quali- 
fications from prospective teachers. 

5. Establish a better system of grading based on mental- 
ity and rate of progress. This, in turn, would mean more 
elasses and more teachers. 

6. Revive the practice of appointing every month a 
board or committee of visitors to make periodic inspections. 
7. Adopt the rotating system in the advanced grades. 
8. Institute moral instruction of a non-sectarian nature. 
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%. Start active work to inerease the enrollment of the 
school population. This would necessitate also added 
dormitory and classroom accommodations. 

10. Arrange dormitory and classroom separation for 
the girls’ department. 

1}. Provide a special department for European children 
with the necessary boarding and tuition arrangements. 

12. Start auricular training for children who possess a 
measurable degree of residual hearing. 

''. Remove the school from its present crowded quarters 
im the city to the suburbs so as to permit natural ex- 
pansion. 

14 Stimulate popular interest in order to derive the 
funds with which to carry out these recommendations. 

‘he 14 points contained in the program outlined above 
w:lt, if put into effect, make of the Caleutta School one of 
the leading institutions of its kind in the world. 


Gough School.—Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, formerly super- 
intendent of the Idaho School, has been appointed as a 
teacher to take the place of Miss Blanche Vandeveer, who 


resigned. 


Michigan School.—The new gymnasium, which when 
completed will involve an expenditure of $65,000, is now 
under construction. It will contain shower, locker and 
dressing rooms in the basement with a gymnasium floor 
65 by 90 feet above. In addition there will be an instruc- 
tor’s room as well as a room for corrective exercises. The 
building is located next to the athletic field so that one can 
pass from the field directly into the shower and locker 
rooms. 

This is the first of a group of buildings which are planned, 
the next building being the one for all of the industrial 
classes to be located near the gymnasium and Brown Hall, 
the present school building 
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The state administrative board has authorized the pur- 
chase of two Intertype machines—a one-magazine and a 
two-magazine machine—for the printshop, to be installed 
at once. A fine Gordon and Price pneumatic feed press 
was recently installed, as well as a stitching and binding 
machine. Mr. James Stewart, who has been connected 
with the school for a number of years, has charge of the 
printing work. 


New Jersey School—The following teachers resigned 
last year: Miss Angeline Fullington, Miss Maud Carter, 
Miss Ella S. Renard, Mrs. 8. R. McGill and Mrs. V. S. 
Lyndelle. Their places were filled and additional teachers 
engaged by the appointment of Mrs. Helen C. Kane, Miss 
Nadine Emory, Miss Mary Scott Moore, Miss Blanche Bow- 
man, Miss Irma Johnson, Miss Katherine L. Orndorff, Mrs. 
Gertrude R. Goltra and Miss Emily E. Sterck. 

Mr. Blake resigned as instructor in physical training and 
supervisor of the large boys. He was succeeded by Mr. 
John T. Boatwright, a recent graduate of Gallaudet 
College. 

Miss Margaret E. Paul, for the past two years matron 
at the Washington State School, has been appointed matron 
of the new Primary Department, which is located at 
Trenton Junction. 


Ohio School—From the Ohio Chronicle for Septem- 
ber 27, we glean the following item regarding changes in 
the school plant: 

The brick walks which did service back of the north wings and 
to the shops for these many years were taken up in August and 
replaced with cement. The pavement around the front an.) sides of 
the main building was repaired. And the north entrance to the 
grounds on the west side was widened as the old passage was too 
marrow for the two roadways which converge there inside the 
grounds. The gutters alse along the walk on the girls’ side were 
Inid with coment. 
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The mortar seams between the stone steps to the buildings which 
had deteriorated or fallen out were replastered, also those on the 
lower part of the brickwork of the main building The gutters of 
the roof of the carpenter shop were renewed and where needed, re- 
slated. 

Very little of repair work was done in the interior of the buildings 
during vacation except the patching up of wall and ceilings where 
needed. The window sills and frames of all the windows in the 
main and school buildings were retouched with paint by a force of 
five or six pupils under the direction of Mr. Apgear. 

Some changes in the lavatories of the school building were made 
for better sanitary reasons and this was done by the school engineer. 


Tennessee School.—The present session opened Septem- 
ber 18 in the new buildings which are locatd on a 125-acre 
tract on the outskirts of the city of Knoxville. The enroll- 
ment has reached the highest mark in the history of the 
school, 281. 

There are practically no changes in the teaching staff. 
All of last year’s teachers returned with the exception of 
Mrs. Edith Weaver. Miss Angie Kinnaird, who taught at 
this school in 1922-23 and taught last year in the Western 
Pennsylvania School, returned to fill the vacancy created 
by the withdrawal of Mrs. Weaver from the profession. 
An additional teacher has been employed in the oral de- 
partment, Mrs. Laura Formwalt, who has had eight years 
of experience in teaching the deaf. 

The dedication of the new buildings will take place 
November 12. 


West Virgina School—The school now has the largest 
attendanee in its history. During the summer vacation 
new floors were laid in several rooms in the main building 
and the interior of the school building was painted 
throughout. A number of new books were purchased for 
the library and materials for a commercial museum are 
being collected A new dish-washing machine, an iee 
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manufacturing plant and a refrigerating room have bee: 
eilded to the household department. New playground ap- 
paratus, consisting of a giant stride and a coaster slide 
have been placed in the boys’ playground, and a coaster 
slide and en ocean wave have been erected on the girls’ 
erounds. 

There are seven new members on the faculty of the 
school. ‘These are Miss Emily Camenisch, who came from 
hiss Arbaugh’s School at Macon, Ga.; Mrs. Nellie S. Grif- 
fith, from the Central Institute; Miss Nellie Hilton, from 
the Florida School; Miss Lyda McBeath, from the Mackay 
institute; Mrs. Ollie Raymond, from the Idaho School ; 
ifiss Ruth E. Tyler, from the American School; and Mr. 
‘August Wriede, from the Maryland School. Mrs. Ray- 
znond, in additien to doing primary work, will have charge 
af the art classes. Miss Camenisech will also have the 
rhythm and voice training, and Mr. Wriede will do specia! 
~ork in connection with the out-of-school activities of the 
boys. 


I 
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The Survey—The survey of American schools for the 
deaf, undertaken with the help of the National Research 
Council, as explained in the lasi issue of the Amnnals, is 
now well under way. The two field agents appointed to 
visit various type schools have for the fall term entered 
into a study of schools in the north and northeastern sector 
of the country. In the period from September 15 to 
October 31, they have, upon invitation, visited the follow- 
ing institutions: 


New Jersey School____--.-_----------- Sept. 15 to 18 
Lexington Avenue School, (N. Y. C.)__Sept. 19 to 23 
New York Institution --...----------- Sept. 24 to 27 
American School (at Hartford) --.-Sept. 29 to Oct. 1 
Horace Mann School, (Boston) ~--------- Oct. 6 to 9 
Gallaudet College and Kendall School____Oct. 10 to 18 
Oct. 20 to 22 
St. Joseph’s Institute, (N. Y. C.)-------- Oct. 23 to 28 
Newark Day-School -_-.._----------~-- Oct. 30 to 31 


Without exception, the schools included within the sur- 
vey have received the agents of the National Research 
Council in a spirit of the most cordial kind of codéperation. 
The enthusiasm in the project displayed by the heads of 
schools bespeaks a sincere desire to attain worth-while 
progress in the education of deaf children. We fervently 
hope that the results of this investigation will be a fulfill- 
ment of this desire. 


Dr. Besi—Dr. Harry Best, well known for his work on 
‘‘The Deaf,’’ has been asked by the Census Bureau to pre- 
pare for publication an analysis of the data regarding deaf- 
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mutes in this country which the Bureau collected subsequent 
to the census of 1920 by means of special schedules of in- 
quiry. The report already issued by the Census Bureau con- 
sists almost entirely of tabular matter; further preparation 
of this material will make it more available for use by stu- 
dents of sociology. The Census Bureau is to be commended 
on securing for the task one so well qualified as is Dr. Best. 


Education of the Deaf in Holland.—In the June 1924 
number of Revue Générale de L’Enseignement des Sourds- 
Muets, D. W. Bluemink of Groningen gives the following 
resumé of the law of Holland relating to the education 
of deaf children in that country. 


The recent revision of the law on elementary edueation, awaited 
with impatience by all who are interested in the education of the 
deaf, has given us nothing definite; that branch of education was 
to be organized by a ministerial decree to follow. 

On October 22, 1923, this ministerial decree appeared at last 
in the Journal Officiel, to go into effect January 1, 1924. It regu- 
lates the education of deaf-mutes, the blind, the physically de- 
fective, of children with defective hearing, of idiots and of imbeciles. 
This branch of education now has its own inspector, while hitherto 
the education of the deaf had been under the regulation of the de- 
partment of secondary education, that is, since 1863. 

Chapter II (art. 27-36) of the above-mentioned ordinance refers 
to schools for the deaf. No pupil below the age of five may be 
received in the initial classes, nor may a school keep any pupils whe 
have reached the age of seventeen; exceptions to these rules will 
be permitted only by authority of the inspector. The compulsory 
subjects are: reading, writing, arithmetic, the Dutch language, 
drawing, physical training, and the domestic sciences. The law 
allows the formation of special classes for young pupils who are 
less than seven years old and for those who ean not follow the 
instruction of the ordinary classes, (a sort of nursery school). 

An instructor is provided for each 10 pupils, but when the total 
number of pupils exceeds 60, a supplementary teacher is added. 
Those who teach physical culture, the domestic sciences and other 
industries for girls are included separately. In the nursery school, 
a kindergarten teacher is employed for each dozen children. 
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As regards the diplomas testifying to the ability to teach deaf 
children and leading to the grade of professor, the detailed regula- 
tions would require too much space here. In general it can be said 
that the legislator requires the possession of the same diplomas 
as for elementary education, or those required for secondary educa- 
tion, or those for a university degree. 

It is the inspector who shall judge of the fitness for its work 
of the school building, but it is stipulated that in each school or im 
its vicinity there be special rooms for instruction im household arts 
or gymnastics, 

Concerning state support, the ministerial decree states: The com- 
munity or a society invested with legal personality (that is, incor- 
porated) which conducts a school has the right to state support 
provided all the conditions of the law are complied with. The 
salaries of the required instructors absorb a great part of that 
subsidy. These salaries are those of the elementary school instruc- 
tors increased by 300 guilders; viz., in a community of the first 
class: 1,900 to 2,200 guilders yearly for those who have no diploma 
as school principal, and 3,200 guilders a year for those who have 
that diploma. The communities and the school boards have the 
right to add thereto supplementary remuneration. As partial com- 
pensation for maintenance purposes the central schools receive an- 
nually 25 guilders per child. The local schools receive a minimum 
of 25 guilders per year per child from the respective communities 
in which they are located. In addition, a tuition fee shall be col- 
lected in the local schools for the benefit of the community or of 
the association administering the school. In the central schools 
this fee shall be collected only from pupils who reside with their 
parents. 

It is necessary to add that this brief summary does not cover 
the matter completely, although in the main it is correct. 

Finally, let us not pass by a great disappointment without com- 
ment; Holland does not yet have compulsory education for its deaf 
ehildren! All who know what it is to educate the deaf understand 
what this means. But we have not lost courage; we must keep 
up the struggle to establish compulsory education for the deaf. 


Detection of Deafness Among Public School Children. — 
The following letter was issued from the office of the super- 
intendent of schools in the city of New York 
on the subject of detection and care of deaf children 
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in the public schools. Its potential influence ean be 
judged from the fact that, during the course of the year 
1923-1924, it reached approximately 25,000 teachers in New 
York City. 

To the Teachers of Elementary Schools: 

Many eases of retardation are due to the child’s inability to 
hear much of the teacher’s and pupils’ talk. The partially deaf 
ehild and his parents are often not aware of his infirmity. His 
mistakes in the classroom are frequently attributed to dullness. His 
deafness is not apparent and so is overlooked. Simple elassroom 
observations may discover this defect. 

Following are directions for classroom examination to determine 
defects in hearing: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. For practieal purposes, a ehild should be able to hear in any 
part of the classroom. If a ehild experiences difficulty in 
hearing at a distance of 20 feet or less, such a child should 
be reported for examination by the school doctor. 

2. Place child in rear of room. Dictate to elass. See if ehild 
writes correet words. 

3. Address the child unexpectedly when he is writing or looking 
at a book, and see if he responds. 

4, After another pupil has answered in elass, ask the child whom 
you are observing for deafness, to repeat what has been said. 

5. Inquire whether child has running ears, or if there are any 

deaf members in the family. 

. Observe by change in the attitude of the child’s head, whether 

he is straining to hear. 


POINTS TO BEAR IN MIND WHILE OBSERVING 


1. Do not shout, do not speak softly. Use the ordinary tone of 
voice used in classroom. 

2. Observe several times, not necessarily eonsecutively, but often 
enough to be sure of conclusions. 

3. Do not confuse mental defects with deafness. These observa- 
tions apply only to a child whose mind is bright and alert, 
when he really hears. 

4, Insist on exact repetition of what is said. 

5. Report to your principal any ehild, who, as a result of your 
observations, does not seem to hear well. 


\ 
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6. In making observations, only the human voice is employed, be 
cause the human voice is our chief medium of communication 


with the world. 


Highly Developed Hearing —A fascinating account of 
the degree to which hearing can be trained for industrial 
purposes is given in the following extract from the June, 
1924, number of Chase Diamond, the trade journal of the 
Chase Metal Works, Waterbury, Coun. Concentration 
with the sense of sight may very well produce equally ve- 
markable results. 


Ears are funny things. They can be trained not only to detect 
minute sounds out of apparent stillness but they can be trained 
either not to hear noises, or to pick out a certain particular noise 
from the rest and hear that, or to pick out any variation of noise and 
hear that. 

The leader of an orchestra trains his ears to hear particular detailed 
noises of the whole music. In this way through the maze of music 
played by a hundred or more musicians he can listen intently to the 
delicate obligato of one of the first violins and pick out the faintest 
false note. He doesn’t hear the noise of the drum or the horns for 
his ear is trained to hear what he wants it to hear and nothing else. 

In the same way the man in the boiler shop willl not hear the noise 
that deafens the visitor. He can hear other noises, but he can’t hear 
the noise of the pounding that deafens the unaccustomed hearer. 

Just like the boiler maker who doesn’t hear the noise, we have men 
im the Waterbury Manufacturing Company who have trained their 
hearing in the same way. When a visitor steps into the modern 
factory and is taken through some of the mechanical departments the 
first thin that strikes him is the constant, terrifc noise of the 
clanging machines and ‘‘how hard it is to talk.’’ It seems to him 
as if the nerves of the men working in the room couldn’t stand it 
day after day and he is surprised to know that the men ‘‘don’t hear 
the noise,’’—at least consciously, and this brings up another inter- 
estiny point. 

A telegraph operator listening to his telegraph can go to sleep and 
sleep soundly while its ticking is going on, but let his eall in code 
letters, CBX for instance, come in over the wire in the midst of 
thousands cf other letters and be will immediately wake up from 2 
sound sleep to answer his instrument, 
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In the same way John Shoner, foreman of our Screw and Rivet 
Dept. in the Waterbury Manufacturing Company and an expert in 
his line, through years of experience, has ears trained to variations in 
the noise of his department. A ‘‘header,’’ a machine which makes 
screws and rivets out of brass wire, is a deafening machine to listen 
to with its clang of metal on metal as the steel dies crash together 
and pound out little copper rivets or brass serews. A room filled with 
long lines of these headers all pounding at onee is noise with a 
capital ‘‘N.’’ You can scarcely hear your companion shouting at 
you above the uproar, but if you will look across the room you will 
see John Shoner sitting quietly at his desk intent on figuring out his 
department costs or looking over his orders, and absolutely uneon- 
scious of the roar of these noisy machines. He actually doesn’t hear 
the tremendous noise that is going on. But if in the midst of this 
uproar a wire stops feeding into the machine, or the machine clogs, 
or the metal is not running through right, Shoner ean feel the change 
of sound and is on the job to fix what might develop into serious 
trouble and is now only a temporary delay. This faint difference in 
sound is lost in the aggregate roar and elang of the machinery to 
the ordinary observer but to one trained in noises it is louder than 
all the rest. 


Bill Finkenzellar, foreman of the Eyelet Dept., has the same ear 
keenness in a different line of work. An eyelet machine is really 
a line of six or eight presses rolled into one, and as each plunger 
comes down one after the other dragzing the metal through the dies 
it makes a very distinct, sharp impact. A roomful of these eyelet 
machines sounds like a troop of locomotives. But in spite of the 
deafening noise, Bill never lets any of his big machines put anything 
over on him. When one of his automatics gets out of time, or when 
some of his tools are not set up properly the slight change in the 
rhythm of the moving presses or the almost imperceptible tapping of 
a broken part is like a warning gong to Bill. 


John Hoyt’s ears are remarkable, too. He can tell by its sound 
whether the cutting edge of a tool on a lathe is dull or out of align- 
ment. He can do this not only on his own job, on his own lathe, but 
when he is walking through a tool room and several lathes are 
grinding at once. This ability to differentiate between sounds given 
off by cutting tools is found to a lesser extent in screw machine work, 
although as a matter of fact, in this ease, the terrific and sustained 
roar of a battery of screw machines is sometimes a little too mueh 
for even the best ears. 
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One of the most amazing cases of ‘‘trained ears’’ found in the 
factory is Miss Mary Gorman who has been with us for years in 
charge of the girl inspectors in one of our packing departments. In 
the inspection of screw shells, large cases of the shells are emptied 
out on the inspection bench, and there is a certain ring or tone 
accompanying the pouring out of large numbers of these shells. Miss 
Gorman through many years of practice has become able to deter- 
mine merely by listening to the jingle of the shells as they roll out 
of the cases whether there is any accumulation of serap or defective 
shells in the batch under examination, and also, more remarkable 
yet, if there is any variation in the temper of the shells. This is 
very important as once in a while a load of shells will slip through 
without the proper final annealing (tempering). She can also read- 
ily distinguish between the sound of copper and brass shells. 

This development of acute hearing in industrial plants is not alone 
interesting. It is also useful and sometimes of very vital impor- 
tance. When tools are dull, when machines are badly set up, it may 
mean many dollars worth of scrap material lost before the situation 
is noticed and remedied. And there is the element of safety develop- 
ment as well as that of mere cost. Tools out of line, loose belts, 
broken safety catches may mean lost fingers, mutilated hands, or 
even life itself. Invaluable assets to any factory are the keen-eared 
leaders of these great mechanical symphonies—always on the job to 
detect the false note. 


The Nature of Speech—tThe foreign correspondent of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association gives, in 
the May 3, 1924, issue of that publication, the following 
resumé of a lecture delivered by Sir Richard Paget at the 
celebration of the jubilee of the Physical Society of London 
on ‘‘The Nature of Speech,’’ in which some of the striking 
characteristics of human speech are pointed out. 

The standpoint was purely that of the physicist, but the lecture 
was of considerable interest as a contribution to the physiology of 
speech. Observation of the resonance of his own vocal cavity, when 
whispering or breathing the various English vowel sounds, had 
shown the lecturer that in the case of every vowel the vocal cavity 
produced two audible resonances, due to the passage of air through 
the cavity as a whole. The pitch of each resonant component could 
be varied over a few semitones without appreciably altering the 
vowel character. The lecturer demonstrated the existence of two 
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resonances by elapping the hands in front of the mouth so as to drive 
puffs of air into the vocal cavity. He further showed that a reeog- 
nizable vowel sound, as in ‘‘all,’’ eould be produced by blowing a 
model having a ‘‘larynx’’ interposed between two resonators, so that 
the energizing air passed first into the one resonator, then through 
the ‘‘larynx,’’ and finally through the seeond resonator. This ex- 
periment indicated that resonance in the human trachea might have 
an appreciable bearing on vowel production. The lecturer also dem- 
onstrated a hand-operated talking machine, or cheirophone, in which 
the ‘‘larynx’’ consisted of a single rubber strip, of which the pitch 
could be varied over an octave or more by varying the air pressure, 
while a double resonator was formed by the operator’s hands. In 
this model the pharynx tube of the artificial larynx was held be- 
tween the thumb and first finger of the one hand, the other three 
fingers of which operated as a tongue, while the thumb and first 
finser of the other hand operated as the variable opening, or ‘‘lips,’’ 
of the front of the resonator. By this device the lecturer showed 
that the various vowel sounds eould be recognizably produced, as well 
as a number of spoken words, sueh as ‘‘Hullo,’’ ‘‘How are you?’’ 
‘*Hip, hip, hurrah,’’ and ‘‘O I love London.’’ 


The National Institute for the Deaf»+—The organization 
in England formerly known ag The National Bureau for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf has, although 
its aims remain the same, abbreviated its name. It is now 
Imown as The National Institute for the Deaf. This 
society, founded in 1911, has for its object the improve- 
ment of all conditions affecting the deaf of England, in 
their education and in their economic and social adjust- 
ment with the community as a whole. Its offices are at 
28 and 29 Gwyder Chambers, 104 High Holborn, London, 
W. C. 1, and its present acting secretary is Mr. Henry J. 
Hockley. 
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children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-readnig, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Coloado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PBINTING COMPANY 
1728-1747 Califernia Street, Denver, Celorado 
THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; 75¢ per eepy, $7.75 por dezen 
New Bditien, February, 1921 
PUBLIOEm® BY THE 
AMBRICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DRAF, Manrroxp, Conn. 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CarnoLInE Swext. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHarps, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 

‘*STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORY READER No. 2”’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Ham 

MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’”’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre 
pared by JANE B. KEL.LoaG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver 
sations for practice in language, prepared by Witu1aM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLiam G. JENKINS, 

M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crang, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
eopy, 70c. 

‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. Evetyn Wi..Louanusy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘(THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS"’ 

By Gracs NM. Bearris, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 

‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES"’ 

By Dunn and F. Givxinson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Publie Schools, assisted by Teaeher 
in the Illineis State Scheol fer the Deaf. Price, 40c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMBRICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Corn. 
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By Louiss UPHAM 
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THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
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For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth ; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes——Price, $1.00. 
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The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NATURE FACTS (Revised)— 
Used correlatively with Primary Geography. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents. 
LIFE OF JESUS (Revised)— 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents. 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


A Course IN ENGLISH } FoR PUPILS IN ScHOOLs For THE DEAF 
By J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 
Book ITI, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor__ 75¢ 
Tilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades. 60¢ 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
aad the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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